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THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  TABLET 

A BRONZE  TABLET  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  unveiled 
on  Wednesday,  31  May  1922,  in  the  stair  hall  of  the  building  of  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  in  Boston.  Invitations 
to  attend  the  ceremony  had  been  sent  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Mural  Memorials  to  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends  and 
to  representatives  of  a few  kindred  organizations  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  company  assembled  in  Wilder  Hall  at  3.30  P.M.  On  the 
platform  were  John  Carroll  Chase,  President  of  the  Society,  Robert 
Dickson  Weston  and  William  Streeter  Richardson,  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Mural  Memorials,  and  the  speakers  of  the  afternoon, 
Rev.  Charles  Edwards  Park,  D.D.,  and  Charles  William  Eliot,  LL.D. 
Mr.  Weston,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  opened  the  exercises 
with  a brief  address  of  welcome,  speaking  as  follows: 

“On  behalf  of  the  committee  that  invited  you  to  attend  this 
ceremony,  I extend  to  our  honored  guests  and  fellow  members  of 

the  Society  a cordial  welcome.  , , . 

“It  has  been  the  duty  of  my  committee  to  supervise  the  designing 
and  inscribing  of  a great  many  tablets  Many  have  interested  us 
greatly,  but  none  has  interested  us  nearly  so  much  as  this  tablet  n 
honor  of  Lincoln.  After  much  deliberation  we  decided  that  it  should 
take  the'  form  of  a bronze  bas-relief.  We  then  selected  the  artist, 
and  watched  the  progress  of  his  work.  Now  that  the  tablet  has  been 
cast  in  bronze  and  fixed  in  its  place  on  the  wall, . we  have  called  our 
friends  and  our  neighbors  together,  saying  ‘Rejoice  with  us 

“We  all  owe  a great  debt  to  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Allen. 
I had  hoped  that  Mr.  Allen  would  be  here  this  afternoon,  so  that 
vou  all  might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  a great  master  ol 
his  art  and  tell  him  how  noble  and  beautiful  a portrait  he  has  made. 

“From  the  first  my  committee  felt  a great  solicitude  about  this 
tablet.  We  were  very  anxious  that  it  should  be  a worthy  tribute 
to  Lincoln  himself,  and  we  also  were  anxious  that  it  should  be  worthy 
of  the  sentiment  which  prompted  Mr.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  to  give 
a tablet  in  memory  of  his  father  to  our  New  England  Society. 
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“Lincoln  himself  never  knew  that  his  family  came  out  of  New 
England.  For  about  forty  years  his  son  has  known  that  the  President’s 
great-great-grandfather  was  Mordecai  Lincoln,  bom  in  Scituate, 
himself  a grandson  of  Samuel  Lincoln,  one  of  the  half  dozen  Lincolns 
who  settled  at  Hingham  between  1630  and  1640  and  are  all  believed 
to  have  come  from  Norfolk.  Mordecai’s  maternal  grandfather  was 
Abraham  Jones  of  Hull,  and  this  obviously  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  name  Abraham  was  given  to  Mordecai’s  brother,  to  his 
grandson,  and  to  his  great-great-grandson.  The  President’s  surname, 
therefore,  goes  back  to  our  Hingham  and  his  Christian  name  to  our 
Hull.  The  sentimental  value  which  Mr.  Lincoln  attaches  to  his 
father’s  New  England  origin  makes  a special  and  peculiarly  strong 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  all  who  care  about  New  England  genealogy. 

“Anxious  as  we  were  at  the  outset,  we  have  felt  no  anxiety  and 
no  misgivings  since  Mr.  Allen  first  permitted  us  to  see  his  work. 
Of  its  merit  each  of  you  will  in  a few  moments  be  able  to  judge  for 
himself. 

“Having  bidden  you  welcome,  I now  surrender  the  conduct  of 
our  simple  exercises  to  the  President  of  the  Society.” 

President  Chase  spoke  as  follows: 

“Yesterday  witnessed  the  dedication,  in  Washington,  of  a grateful 
nation’s  memorial  to  the  martyred  and  immortal  Lincoln.  To-day 
we  assemble  to  add  our  bit  of  silver  to  the  golden  tribute  of  yester- 
day, feeling  assured  that  no  more  noble  portrait  can  adorn  a panel 
in  this  Historic  Genealogical  Hall  of  Fame. 

“The  remarks  by  Mr.  Weston,  to  which  you  have  just  listened, 
leave  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  present  the  next  speaker,  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Rev.  Charles  Edwards  Park,  D.D., 
minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston.” 

Dr.  Park,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  said: 

“People  who  take  a disinterested  view  of  our  country’s  history 
declare  that  in  our  treatment  of  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
we  have  laid  aside  the  critical  faculty  and  have  developed  what  they 
call  the  Lincoln  myth.  This  means,  as  we  understand  it,  that  our 
popular  conception  of  Lincoln  is  guided  so  completely  by  reverent 
and  affectionate  gratitude  that  it  lacks  photographic  verisimilitude. 
It  is  not  a strictly  authentic  portrait.  It  is  idealized  by  our  admira- 
tion. We  love  him  too  much  to  apply  the  critical  method  of  por- 
traiture. We  allow  his  weaknesses  to  be  disguised  and  forgotten 
behind  his  greatness.  We  attribute  to  him  qualities  of  wisdom  and 
moral  worth  to  which  he  himself  would  have  made  no  claim.  We 
make  him  the  type  of  American  manhood,  the  personification  of 
civic  virtue  and  wisdom,  the  beloved  object  of  our  ardent  hero 
worship. 

“Doubtless  the  thoroughgoing  biographer  would  find  much  to 
deplore  in  this  habit  of  ours.  He  might  object  that  a great  man’s 
memory  never  does  so  much  good  to  posterity,  all  things  considered, 
as  when  it  is  preserved  in  terms  of  strict  historical  accuracy  and 
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precision;  that  any  departure  from  the  authenticated  facts  is  bound 
to  weaken  the  portrait;  and  that  to  overidealize  the  portrait  in  an 
impulse  of  ardent  gratitude  is  in  its  way  as  harmful  as  to  caricature 
the  portrait  in  an  impulse  of  resentment  and  detraction. 

“We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  biographer.  He  is  welcome  to 
treat  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  will.  We  can  only  fall  back  upon  the 
guidance  of  intuition  and  say  that  there  is  a power  in  the  personality 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  can  never  be  discovered  by  the  methods 
of  pedantry.  One  hardly  gets  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops  by  studying  it  through  a microscope.  Our  intuition  tells  us 
that  in  Lincoln’s  case  the  method  of  minute  precision  is  not  the 
right  instrument  to  use,  if  we  wish  to  secure  an  adequate  under- 
standing. There  was  in  Lincoln  a very  marked  spiritual  and  moral 
consistency  which  makes  it  necessary  to  contemplate  him  as  a whole, 
if  anything  like  a correct  estimate  is  to  be  gained.  Some  men  are 
best  studied  piecemeal.  Their  natures  are  broken  up  into  contradic- 
tions; and  the  only  fair  way  to  appraise  their  good  qualities  is  to 
segregate  those  good  qualities  and  examine  them  independently  of 
the  rest  of  their  natures.  This  is  precisely  the  method  that  cannot 
be  applied  to  Lincoln. 

“For  the  most  noticeable  thing  about  him  was  the  unity  of  his 
make-up.  He  never  acted  by  departments.  The  whole  man  always 
functioned  in  every  thing  he  did;  and  the  only  way  to  see  him  truly 
is  to  see  him  whole.  Add  to  this  fact  of  his  spiritual  unity  the  further 
fact  of  his  spiritual  and  moral  stature,  and  we  begin  to  understand 
why  it  is  that  an  idealization  of  Lincoln  is  not  only  inevitable  but 
justified.  Because  of  his  gigantic  moral  stature  it  is  impossible  to 
get  the  whole  man  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a close-up  field  of 
vision.  We  have  to  look  at  him  at  a distance,  in  something  approx- 
imating a complete  perspective.  We  have  to  look  at  him  in  connec- 
tion with  his  times  and  surroundings,  in  his  true  context  of  circum- 
stance; for  it  is  peculiarly  true  in  his  case  that  the  man  and  the 
circumstance  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other  intimately  and 
constantly.  If  circumstance  hastened  and  determined  his  own  self- 
development, it  is  equally  true  that  he  moulded  and  determined 
circumstance. 

“Now  in  order  to  see  a man  of  Lincoln’s  moral  stature,  as  a whole, 
in  his  true  relation  to  time  and  circumstance,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  distant  view.  And  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Lincoln  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  are  never  seen  truly  unless 
they  are  seen  at  a distance.  This  explains  why  it  is  that,  as  his 
beloved  figure  recedes  from  our  sight  upon  the  swift  current  of  time, 
we  feel  for  him  an  increasing  affection  and  an  increasing  admiration. 
It  also  explains  why  it  is  that  this  idealizing  process  has  set  in:  the 
very  distance  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  see  him  truly  tends  to  conceal 
and  disguise  his  faults.  We  cannot  distinguish  the  faults  at  that 
distance,  and  to  that  extent  our  vision  of  him  may  be  imperfect. 
But  we  have  no  choice.  We  have  got  to  accept  these  imperfections 
in  our  vision,  in  order  to  get  that  infinitely  grander  and  more  truthful 
vision  which  only  distance  can  give.  We  have  got  to  sacrifice  the 
lesser  truths  in  order  to  possess  the  greater.  If  this  be  idealization, 
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we  shall  have  to  plead  guilty.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  idealize 
him  for  the  sake  of  that  truer  knowledge  which  only  idealization  can 
give. 

“As  we  look  at  him  thus,  it  becomes  possible  for  us  to  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  man’s  make-up  and  to  understand,  so  to  speak, 
the  ‘lay  of  the  land’  in  his  spirit.  As  we  have  seen,  there  was  in 
him  a certain  singleness  of  design,  a moral  and  spiritual  unity.  All 
his  traits  and  characteristics  may  be  related  directly  to  that  primal 
source.  The  thoughtful  biographer  of  Lincoln  can  hardly  help 
wishing  he  were  a musician,  or  at  least  had  at  his  command  some- 
thing of  the  musician’s  technique.  For  Lincoln’s  character  lends 
itself  admirably  to  the  idiom  and  structural  method  of  musical 
composition.  There  was  in  him  the  single,  principal  theme,  controlling 
the  whole  symphony  and  furnishing  the  source  from  which  were 
derived  the  several  variations  of  movement  and  developments  of 
mood.  That  single,  principal  theme  was  his  love  of  humankind. 
He  had  a natural  affection  for  people.  Human  interest  amounted 
in  him  to  a passion. 

“Something  of  this  love  of  humankind  we  all  have.  It  is  one  of 
the  instincts  of  our  human  nature.  But  where  in  some  of  us  this  human 
interest  exhausts  itself  upon  our  own  persons  and  the  members  of 
our  immediate  family  circles,  and  where  in  others  this  human  interest 
finds  its  satisfaction  in  a relatively  narrow  list  of  friends  and  fellow 
travellers  in  the  same  walks  of  life,  with  Lincoln  it  included  every- 
body, and  felt  itself  cheated  if  any  were  left  out.  As  Emerson  said 
of  him,  ‘His  heart  was  wide  as  the  world.’  He  was  a lover  of  humanity. 
He  believed  in  human  nature.  In  him  the  basic  assumption  which 
underlies  our  whole  political  theory,  the  assumption  that  ordinary 
human  nature  can  be  trusted  to  choose  on  the  whole  wisely  and  to 
act  on  the  whole  rightly,  found  its  supreme  embodiment.  What 
Lowell  said  of  him  therefore  is  not  superficially  but  profoundly  true. 
He  was  the  first  American,  because  in  him  was  found  in  its  full 
majesty  precisely  that  confidence  in  mankind  upon  which  we  have 
dared  and  still  dare  to  vindicate  our  theory  of  American  citizenship. 

“It  is  worth  noting  that  the  possession  of  this  world-wide  human 
interest  puts  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  small  class  of  the  world’s 
greatest  ones,  the  servants  and  prophets  of  our  humanity,  who  at 
various  times  have  appeared  to  guide  and  rectify  the  course  of  human ' 
development,  and  who,  though  working  in  different  places  and 
through  different  methods,  have  one  and  all  possessed  that  single 
supreme  gift,  an  all-embracing  love  of  mankind.  It  is  worth  noting 
also,  either  as  a most  happy  coincidence,  or  as  indicating  the  presence 
of  that  Divinity  that  doth  shape  our  ends,  roughhew  them  as  we 
will,  that,  just  at  the  moment  when  our  political  theory  was  galled 
upon  to  endure  its  most  critical  ordeal,  the  championship  of  that 
theory  was  entrusted  to  one  who  in  himself  exemplified  in  perfect 
measure  the  very  convictions  on  which  the  theory  is  built.  Lincoln 
was  more  than  one  of  the  people.  In  a larger  sense,  he  was  the  people. 
He  understood  his  nation  better  in  some  respects  than  his  nation 
understood  itself.  He  knew  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He 
thought  their  truest  thoughts  for  them.  In  him  the  Nation  discovered 
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its  true  self  personified.  And  his  triumph  was  no  mere  private  affair. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  a whole  people,  the  triumph  of  a whole  phi- 
losophy of  life  vindicating  itself,  at  the  moment  of  its  gravest  ordeal, 
through  the  fateful  words  and  actions  of  one  who  was  himself  the 
spiritual  type  and  representative  of  that  people  and  of  that  philosophy 
of  life.  In  his  actions  America  acted;  and  in  his  success  America 
succeeded. 

“In  his  supreme  human  interest,  then,  we  may  justly  feel  that 
we  possess  the  master  key  to  Lincoln’s  character.  His  love  of  human- 
kind was  the  main  theme  of  the  entire  symphony  of  his  nature,  and 
all  his  other  traits  and  characteristics  were  but  the  logical  develop- 
ments of  this  theme.  His  patience  was  the  patience  of  one  who 
trusts  and  can  afford  to  wait.  His  mercy,  his  hatred  of  every  form 
of  cruelty  and  injustice,  his  ever-ready  sympathy  — these  were  only 
what  we  might  expect  in  one  who  loved  his  fellow  creatures.  His 
political  wisdom  was  something  far  more  profound  than  the  mere 
political  shrewdness  which  we  know  all  too  well;  it  was  the  kind  of 
wisdom  that  comes  when  ‘love  teaches  the  monarch  to  be  wise’  and 
to  speak  and  act  as  a representative  of  the  truer  wishes  and  idealisms 
of  his  nation.  His  rectitude,  his  self-sacrifice  were  equally  the  natural 
developments  of  this  main  theme.  Personal  temptations  and  personal 
ambition  were-  as  real  to  him  as  to  any  ordinary  man,  but  were 
quite  unable  to  resist  the  prior  claims  of  a human  solicitude  which 
swept  them  aside  as  being  hostile  to  its  own  nobler  purposes. 

“We  might  sum  it  all  up  by  saying  that  Lincoln  was  one  of  those 
men  in  whom  the  love  of  mankind  was  not  a passive  but  an  active 
principle,  not  a negative  condition  but  a positive  force,  not  an  armor 
of  defense  but  a weapon  of  offense.  Understanding  that,  we  find 
his  whole  life  hanging  together  as  a simple  unity  — logical,  consistent, 
harmonious  throughout.  And  understanding  that,  we  discover  in 
the  manner  of  his  death  a tragic  sublimity  that  throws  an  unearthly 
grandeur  over  all  his  days,  because  it  adds  the  last  touch  of  symbolism 
to  a life  that  had  been  governed  by  devotion  to  mankind  and  had 
been  spent  in  the  service  of  those  eternal  principles  of  justice  and 
right  on  which  alone  man’s  life  can  prosper.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Park’s  address  the  ushers  led  the  way  to 
the  entrance  floor  of  the  building,  where  President  Chase  presented 
Dr.  Charles  William  Eliot,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society, 
who  needed  no  introduction  to  the  assemblage.  The  flag  over  the 
tablet  was  slowly  withdrawn  by  Abigail  Aldrich,  the  little  daughter 
of  William  Truman  Aldrich,  a member  of  the  Committee;  and 
President  Eliot  and  the  members  of  the  Society,  gathered  in  the 
corridor  and  on  the  staircase,  stood  for  a moment  in  silence,  looking 
at  the  bas-relief.  Then  President  Eliot  said: 

“This  portrait  represents  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a younger  man 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  him  in  photographs  and 
engravings.  The  face  is  not  so  furrowed  with  lines  which  care  and 
sorrow  later  made  upon  it.  On  that  very  account,  it  is  a beautiful 
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and  impressive  likeness,  especially  welcome  in  this  Society’s  building. 

‘‘I  never  saw  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  I never  heard  him  speak; 
but  inevitably,  because  of  my  profession,  my  earliest  interest  in  him 
related  to  his  education,  and  to  his  opinions  and  his  action  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  his  son  Robert  at  Exeter  and  Harvard. 

“ Abraham  Lincoln’s  education  was  extremely  meagre  as  regards 
schooling  and  contact  with  educated  persons.  He  had  in  his  own 
nature  a very  strong  love  of  reading  and  an  intense  desire  to  learn; 
and  through  that  love  of  reading  and  that  ambition  to  learn,  he 
obtained  an  education  of  marvellous  efficacy.  His  favorite  books 
were  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare;  and  these  two  books  he  mastered 
as  few  men  have  ever  done.  From  them  he  learned  the  simple,  clear, 
and  idiomatic  English  which  distinguished  both  his  speeches  and 
his  writings  throughout  life.  From  these  books  he  stored  his  mind 
with  the  images,  symbols,  and  phrases  which  illustrated  his  public 
and  private  thought  and  action. 

“ Lincoln’s  training  in  the  law  was  very  scanty;  but  he  promptly 
succeeded  at  the  Bar,  because  of  his  clear  and  just  thinking,  and 
the  influence  of  his  speech  and  character  on  the  minds  of  juries,  and 
judges,  and  of  the  public  interested  in  the  cases  he  argued.  When 
he  began  to  take  part  in  political  discussion  and  action,  it  was  again 
the  power  of  his  spoken  word  which  gave  him  his  remarkable  success. 

“One  would  like  to  think  that  Lincoln  often  felt  joy  in  exercising 
his  remarkable  powers  of  statement  and  persuasion;  but  there  is 
little  evidence  that  he  ever  felt  that  enjoyment.  His  Gettysburg 
Address  is  the  finest  piece  of  English  ever  written,  matchless  in 
dignity,  justness,  and  fitness;  but  as  he  returned  to  Washington  he 
felt  and  said  that  it  was  a failure;  and  he  probably  never  realized 
how  memorable  an  utterance  he  had  made  that  day. 

“Like  many  another  great  man,  his  very  greatness  often  left  him 
alone,  solitary  in  his  thoughts  and  his  actions.  When  he  first  sub- 
mitted to  his  Cabinet  the  tentative  draft  of  his  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, not  a man  in  that  Cabinet  supported  his  proposal.  Lincoln 
waited  for  a few  weeks,  and  when  he  thought  the  time  was  ripe,  he 
issued  the  Proclamation  on  his  sole  responsibility,  months  before 
the  military  situation  had  begun  to  brighten. 

“Let  me  read  to  you  as  you  stand  looking  at  this  tablet  the  last 
paragraph  of  Lincoln’s  Second  Inaugural  Address  — an  address 
given  several  weeks  before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  and  the 
entry  of  the  Northern  troops  into  Richmond: 

‘With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan  — to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations.’ 

“As  we  listen  to  this  sentence  we  realize  what  an  immense  loss 
the  American  people  suffered  from  the  absence  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  the  Reconstruction  period.  In  these  few  words  Lincoln  described, 
fifty-seven  years  ago,  the  solemn  duty  of  the  American  people  toward 
the  World  at  the  present  hour. 
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“Only  a poet  can  adequately  describe  in  a few  words  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  character,  or  set  forth  the  nature  of  his  enduring  fame. 
Let  me  therefore  read  to  you  two  verses  — the  first  and  the  last  — 
from  Bryant’s  short  poem  on  the  Death  of  Lincoln : 

‘Oh,  slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare, 

Gentle  and  merciful  and  just! 

Who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  didst  bear 
The  sword  of  power,  a nation’s  trust! 

‘Pure  was  thy  life;  its  bloody  close 

Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light, 

Among  the  noble  host  of  those 

Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  Right.’  ” 

With  President  Eliot’s  address  the  formal  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  were  brought  to  a close,  and  refresh- 
ments were  served  in  the  John  Foster  Memorial  Room,  which  had 
been  decorated,  with  an  abundance  of  flowers  generously  provided 
by  Miss  Mary  Foster  Bartlett  from  her  Manchester  estate.  Mrs. 
Florence  Conant  Howes  of  the  Committee  had  charge  of  the  tea 
room.  Mrs.  Robert  Dickson  Weston  of  Cambridge  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
Ingersoll  Leeds  of  Newton  presided  at  the  table,  and  were  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Samuel  Cate  Prescott  of  Brookline,  Miss  Elizabeth  Prentiss 
Fowle  of  Dorchester,  the*  Misses  Harriet  Scott,  Frances  Burrage, 
and  Helen  Macgregor  of  Radcliffe  College,  Miss  Elizabeth  Leeds  of 
Newton,  Miss  Elsie  McCormack  of  Manchester,  and  Miss  Mildred 
Dutton  of  Dorchester.  In  the  Library  an  interesting  collection  of 
Lincoln  mementoes  was  on  exhibition,  loaned  by  Mrs.  Florence  L. 
Dunham  of  Winthrop,  a granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Rossignol 
Pomroy,  who  served  from  time  to  time  as  a nurse  in  the  Lincoln 
household  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  President.  The  collection  com- 
prised autographs,  photographs,  a glass,  a plate,  and  various  other 
pieces  associated  with  the  President  and  his  family. 

The  ushers  for  the  exercises  were  Messrs.  Edmund  Ingersoll  Leeds 
of  the  Special  Committee,  Wm.  Sumner  Appleton,  Courtenay  Guild, 
Alfred  Johnson,  Thornton  Kirkland  Lothrop,  John  McKinstry 
Merriam,  George  Andrews  Moriarty,  Jr.,  and  Charles  Sedgwick 
Rackemann. 

The  Lincoln  tablet,  a representation  of  which  appears  as  the 
frontispiece  in  this  number  of  the  Register,  is  one  of  a series  of 
notable  memorial  tablets  which  members  of  the  Society  are  placing 
in  the  panels  on  the  walls  of  the  stair  hall  of  the  Society’s  building, 
to  commemorate  their  ancestors  or  kinsmen  who  took  part  in  the 
founding,  development,  or  preservation  of  the  Nation.  The  designs 
are  drawn  by  artists  and  architects  of  high  standing,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Mural  Memorials,  anp 
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the  inscriptions  are  framed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  donors  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Committee.  Already  more  than  thirty 
tablets  have  been  affixed  to  the  walls,  and  nearly  fifty  more  remain 
to  be  executed.  Among  the  individuals  thus  commemorated  are 
John  Alden,  Susannah  Fuller,  John  Howland,  and  Thomas  Rogers 
and  his  son*  Joseph — all  of  the  Mayflower , John  Wilson,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Boston,  Richard,  Increase,  and  Cotton  Mather, 
Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  his  daughter  Anne,  and  her  husband,  Gov. 
Simon  Bradstreet,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  famous  schoolmaster, 
William  Pynchon,  founder  of  Springfield,  Edward  Converse,  founder 
of  Woburn,  Samuel  and  Sarah  Hinckley  and  their  son,  Gov.  Thomas 
Hinckley,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  Roger  Williams,  founder  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Barnard,  Stephen  Hopkins,  gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island,  chief  justice,  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Pierre  Bacot,  an  early  Huguenot  settler  in  South 
Carolina,  Joseph  Rochemont  de  Poyen  de  St.  Sauveur,  of  Newbury- 
port,  a nephew  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Sauveur,  and  James  Buchanan 
Austin,  a young  captain  in  the  World  War,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Argonne.  Others  to  be  commemorated  are  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
Elder  William  Brewster,  Mary  Chilton,  Miles  Morgan,  Col.  Arthur 
Noble,  and  Gen.  Artemas  Ward. 
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George  Frederic  and  Crownage  Frederic,  children  to 
Jairus  Lounsbury. 

Jared,  son  of  Samll  Plumb. 

Harriot,  daughter  of  Reuben  Blague. 

Child  of  Joseph  Perry. 

Child  of Wilcolks. 

Child  of  John  Beers. 

Chezia,  child  of  [David]  Morris. 

Ruth,  child  of  Benjn  Mitchel. 

Naomi,  daughter  of Johnson. 

Lucinda,  daughter  of  Gideon  Chatlield. 

David  Anson,  son  of  David  Twitchel. 

Esra,  son  of  — — Reed,  Ripton. 

Child  to  Scot  and  Grandchild  to  Nathan  French. 

Joseph,  son  of  Daniel  Wooster. 


